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PoLttioAtL. 
The Charu Vartd, of the 17th September, remarks that the British 
aritish policy in Afghanista policy in Afghanistan has always aimed at 
ritis icy in anistan. 


establishing the ascendancy of the British 
Government in that country; but to secure that object, so many different 
lines of action have been adopted that this policv has ceased to enjoy the 


confidence of the public. It is strange that, while the chief object of Gov- 
ernment has always been to secure such a powerful ally on the North-West 
Frontier of India that the country may be secured against a Russian inva- 
sion, as a matter of fact, Shere Ali was deposed, and Yakub Khan, a weak 
man, was installed as Amir, and Afghanistan was parcelled out among 
different Chiefs. The Cabul policy of the British Government, again, has 
been marked by extreme faithlessness. Shere Ali was solemnly proclaimed 
Wali of Candahar, but his powers were soon taken away from him on the 
pretext that he was a weak ruler. He, of course, bowed to this decisior, 


but have not the people of Afehanistan seen through this tortuous 
diplomacy ? 


2. Thesame paper, of the 24th September, says :—Now the question is, 
ne i why was the man who had lived under the pro- 
ritish policy in Afghanistan. 


tection of the Russians for twelve years, and had 
been indebted to Russia even for his subsistence, placed on the throne of Cabul ? 


Why was the distant thorn transplanted at one’s own door? The reason was 
simply this: the English were in search of an Amir, and Abdul Rahman was 
advancing with an army to seize the throne of Cabul. The Engitish at once 
put him in possession of what he wanted without considering that he was a 
protegé of Russia. Two of the greatest British officers in Cabul were 
against Abdul Rahman’s appointment, and still the throne of Cabul was 
given him. What proofs of his fidelity did the British Government receive 
that it set aside the opinions of Sir Donald Stewart and Mr. Lepel Griffin ? 
No one, of course, says that Abdul Rahman has as yet done any act of 
treachery towards the British Government. But the Afghans are proverbially 
treacherous. The first letter of Abdul Rahman in reply to the invitation 
of the English to accept the throne of Cabul furnishes a strong proof of his 


good-feeling towards Russia. He cannot be such a bad man, as entirely to 
forget his obligation to that power. 


Pusrtic ADMINISTRATION. 


3. The Paridarshak, of the 16th September, remarks, in reference to 
Ch oie eect ae the recent debate in Parliament on the subject 
egyptian war. 


of India’s liability to pay a portion of the - 


Egyptian war expenses, that itis useless to notice such debates. Government, 
when it has once made up its mind, will not change its views merely in 
Consequence of the protests of the people of India. The Government of 
India may indeed be occasionally remonstrated with with success, because 
there is the consideration that an appeal lies from its decisions to the Home 
Government. But it is idle to complain when the Ministry and Parliament 
have decided upon saddling this country with a portion of the Egyptian war 
expenditure. Nevertheless a valuable lesson may be learnt from such 
Cbates, namely, that India will not benefit so long as she is made a party 
d4estion, and that the people of this country should cease to identify their 
wterenta with the fortunes of any particular political party in England, and 
0 learn self-reliance. 


4. The Sdédhdrani, of the 16th September, says that Englishmen at 


A | home and Englishmen out here seem to belon 
Eoglahmee’ 1% the disposition of 8 


to two different nations. The continual exercise 
of arbitrary power has spoiled the English 


Cnarv Varta, 
|Sept. 17th, 1883. 


CHarv Varta, 
Sept. 24th, 1883. 


PaRIDARSHAK, 
Sept. 16th, 1883. 


SADHARAR!, 
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character in India. The English character is essentially practical as Opposed 
to speculative. The philosophers of other countries are all speculative 
Even Comte, the author of Positivism, is speculative. But the English 
philosophers, Bacon, Locke, Hume, Mill, and Spencer, are eminently 
practical. But Englishmen out here seem to have become greatly speculative 
They imagine that, in the event of the Ibert Bill becoming law, they will 
have to withdraw their capital from this country, and that they will be 
pestered with false charges brought against them by natives, They 
imagine that native gentlemen had some hand in the cases of Mrs. Hume 
and the nocturnal guest at the house of Mr. Norris. These facts plainly 
shew that Englishmen have lost their national character. This is ap 
inevitable penalty for the exercise of arbitrary power. Neither the English- 
man nor the native is likely to benefit by this change of disposition. 
Raseemane, 5. The same paper says that even public officers are becomin 
Sept. 16th, 1883- © Myr, Halliday’s annual administration Speculative. or instance, Mr. Halliday, the 
report. Commissioner of Patna, says that the Behar 
papers are singularly free from the taint of unfair criticism which has dis. 
figured the columns of the Bengali and English papers in Bengal. Now 
it is in a manner certain that Mr. Halliday has not read even one-fourth 
of the entire number of the Bengali and English newspapers published in 
Bengal. The writer, whose business it is to read newspapers, vouches that 
he has not read so much as that. Still Mr. Halliday accuses Bengali papers 
of unfair criticism of public measures. This charge is purely imaginary, 
On the other hand, the administration of Lord Ripon has brought the 
loyalty of the Bengali papers into strong relief; even the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika and other journals, who think that the pointing out of defects in the 
administration is true loyalty, write feelingly that the administration of 
Lord Ripon is almost faultless. The reports of the Collectors under 


Mr. Halliday shew the same imaginativeness. But for the Ibert Bill, no 
one would ever have heard the story of the Mahomedan gentleman referred 
to by the Magistrate of Patna. The writer can tolerate the non-official 
Europeans indulging in the wildest freaks of imagination in reviling natives 
and vilifying their character, and can laugh at them as long as they do not 
actually shoot them by mistake. But when people holding high official 
position abuse natives unnecessarily, the writer feels m because these 


gentlemen are lords, and wield the destinies of natives. 

them may be death to natives. 
SaDmagant. 6. According to the same paper there is nothing new to say about 
seis dian nie this Bill. The writer often hears that the 


amity between natives and Europeans will be 
re-established if the Bill is withdrawn. But this appears to him meaning- 


less. If Englishmen can only be satisfied by crushing a certain class of 
men under foot, and depriving them of their just rights, such men will always 
look at future Bills with distrust. The supporters of the Bill affirm that 1 
has been opportunely introduced. Delay in doing a good work is always 
dangerous. They also say that unless the Bill is passed into law, future 
Governors will never be able to enact any good law. That the native 
Judge, who has never done injustice to a European in a civil sutt, will be 
dangerous, and will do him wrong when entrusted with criminal power, 
seems improbable. Again, when young Englishmen, utterly ignorant of the 
language of the country, can judge natives, it seems strange that natives, 
though trained in England in the language, manners, and customs of the 
English people, would be unable to try European offenders. 

7. A correspondent of the Som Prakdsh, of the 17th September, 

The Rent Bill. expresses his regret at the tone of the officia 
on the Bengal Tenancy Bill. He ep? 

forward arguments to prove that the zemindars createdin 1793 were 0 


hat is play to 


Som PRragasaH, 


Sept. 17th, 1883. 
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mere collectors of revenue, but the real owners of the land. He says that 
the permanant settlement has 
Loss to the State ; (2) Ruin of the Ryot; and (8) Ascendancy of the Zemindar. 
But what isdone is done. The only course left open at the 
for the Government is to remove the defects of that settlement, and this 
can be done by the following method :— 


produced three great mischiefs:—(1). 


present time 


(1)—The classification of lands in every pergunna into three classes— 
good, middling and bad—and the fixing of the rates of 
rent accordingly. , 

(2)—Declaring the lands, held continuously in the same family 
from the time of the survey of 1190B.8., mourusi land not 
subject to enhancement. 

(8)—Arranging for the ryot’s obtaining 20 kathas of land per bigha 
which is just, and not 15 kathas as is now usually the 
case. 

(4)—Framing some convenient rule, like the sunset rule, for the 
realization of the rents of zemindars from the ryots. 
Act X of 1859 is injurious both to the ryot and to the 
zemindar. It is beneficial only to pleaders and court 
amla. In the majority of cases the zemindar does not 
get what the realization of three years’ arrears costs him. 
The zemindar suffers further loss from the reluctance of 
certain courts to grant damages. 

(5)—Changing the time of payment and making the instalments of 
rent payable at harvest time. | 

(6)—Subjecting the zemindar to severe punishment in case of his 
collecting illegal cesses. 

(7)—Curing the gomastas of the disease of making wrong entries, 
and rendering the immediate granting of receipts for rent 
paid by a ryot compulsory. Many gomastas realize money 

in instalments and grant dakhilas at the end of the year. 
The motive for doing so is simply this: At the end of 
the vear the ryot is entirely at his mercy, and he can extort 
account fees, &c., with great ease. The zemindar should 
-be made responsible for these extortions. 


8. The same paper says that those that created the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of Bengal thought it would do 
eood to the country, but it has done, and 
is doing, actual mischief instead. From the 
time of Mr. Halliday, the first Lieutenant-Governor, to the present time, 
eight men have successively held that appointment. Of these, Bengal derived 
some indirect advantage from Sir John Peter Grant alone, and that was 
the suppression of the enormities of the indigo-planters. Sir George 
Campbell made a great mess of education. But let bye-gones be bye- 
gones. It is clear that during the five years of Mr. Thompson’s 
administration there will be no improvement in Bengal. His admi- 
nistration will retard the progress of Bengal. He does not like 
that the people should improve. The scheme of Self-government and 
the Ibert Bill have furnisned proofs of his unwillingness to see Bengalis 
thriving, Ag time passes, fresh proofs of this will present themselves. 
His Honor’s arguments for obstructing the path of improvement is that 
Bengalis are wanting in moral courage and general ability. If Bengalis 
are wanting in ability for any work, train them for it by throwing respon- 
thle work upon them. They cannot obtain experience without working. 

ere were many who at one time strongly opposed the introduction of 


The post of Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor. : 
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Sept. 17th, 1883. 
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English education. Had their opinion prevailed, Mr. Thompson would , 

have found in Bengalis that much ability which he now finds ip the : 
Had Lord Bentinck not. introduced the system of entrusting natives dick 
judicial work, could Mr. Thompson have found native Judges vying with the 
European judiciary ? In faci, no one is able to do any work unless he ig trained 
to it, and has gained experience in it. One feels surprised to read the opinion 
and wonderful logic of Mr. Thompson. Perhaps it is useless to blame 
Mr. Thompson. The ill luck of Bengal is to blame. Had Mr. Thompson 
followed Lord Ripon’s just and liberal policy, it is difficult to say how much 
the door of improvement in Bengal would have been thrown Open. Mr 
Thompson is a sincere Christian, and great hopes were consequently 
entertained at the time of his appointment, none of which has been unfp- 
tunately realized. The advantages gained by the creation of the 
Lieutenant-Governorship are not worth the money which is wasted 
upon it. 

’ 9. The same paper says that, when six Governments have given 
their opinion in favour of, and only five against, 
the Ilbert Bill, practically the majority of 
Governments are in favour of the Bill. The majority of officers are indeed 
opposed to it. But the Bill has little to do with officers. When the 
Governments, who are directly concerned with the Bill, are in favour of it, 
there is no difficulty in the way of its becoming law. Again, it is necessa 
that the arguments advanced should be properly weighed. That the 
Europeans are opposed to it, and it should be therefore withdrawn, is no 
logic. No weight should be attached to arguments like this. Did not the 
whole Hindu community raise an outcry when the Christian sons of Hindu 
fathers were declared entitled to inheritance P Why then was that law passed? 
The arguments which applied in that case apply with great force in this. 
Again, how is it that the opinion of the Bengal Government is regarded as 
given against the Bill, when its former head, Sir Ashley Hden, has recorded 
his opinion in favour of it? 


The Ibert Bill. 


10. The same paper says that, though the taxation per head is 
annas 14-6, still it does not cover the expendi- 
ture. The fatness of the pay of Indian 
officials is the chief reason why the accounts-do not square. Half the 
Civilians live in India and half in England on leave. For the convenience 
of Civilians, two sets of men are entertained to the great loss of Indian revenue. 
Again, the motto of the Public Works Department seems to be ‘ Kompani ka 
mal dariyé mé dhal”—throw the goods of the Government into the river. 
In this department four times the sum actually spent is stolen. ‘This 
lavishness involves the Government in heavy debts. If appointments 
this department are given to native candidates who pass from the Roorkee 
and Shibpore Colleges much saving can be effected. Again, when there 
are no wars, and when the subject people are so loyal, the military expet- 


diture ought to be gradually reduced. But instead of that, itis on the 
increase. 


11. The same paper says that the London Zimes has heard that none 
but the District Judges and Distinct 
Magistrates will have criminal jurisdiction 
over European British subjects. If anative can attain these positions he will 
have the power of trying European criminals. There are only six native. 
Civilians in Bengal; of these Mr. R. C. Datta alone is officiating 44 
District Magistrate. The other five will be disqualified to try Huropeans. 
In the North-Western and other Provinces the number of native Civilians 


issmaller still. In those Provinces the Ilbert Bill will be enforced only B 
name. ) | ) 


How to pay off debts. 


The Times on the Ibert Bill. 
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12. The Samaya, of the 17th September, refers to a remark made b 
India and political parties in Engin’, Ould not allow themselves to be mixed up 
with any particular political party in England, and says that it would be 
‘ndeed well if this were possible. But at the present time India cannot 
help being dragged into the vortex of party politics. Whether she desires 
‘,or no, she must follow the fortunes of one of the two great English 

‘es. The question now is, which party is more likely to befriend her. 
parties age 
Of course it is the Liberal party which has already done so much for her. 
The Patriot’s advice is interested. It knows that in the matter of the Rent 
Rill it needs the aid of the Conservatives, and that in the matter of the 
Iibert Bill itcannot do without the Liberals. It is therefore counselling 
india to keep herself aloof from English party politics. | 

13. The same paper thus gives a summary of official views on the Ibert 
Bill:—-In short, of the twelve local Govern- 
ments, the Bengal Government, the Chief 
Commissioner of Coorg, and the Resident at Hyderabad advocate the with- 
drawal of the Bill. On the other hand, the Governors of Madras and 
Bombay, the lLieutenant-Governors of the Punjab and the North- 
Western Provinces, and the Chief Commissioners of the Central Pro- 
vinces and British Burmah are opposed to withdrawal. The Bill there- 
fore should pass. ‘The Ministry also have come to this decision. 

14. The same paper refers to two cases which have recently 

The Magistrate andthe Police Officer Occurred in Barrackpore, in which Major 
of Barrackpore. Hopkinson, the Cantonment Magistrate, and 
Mr. Owen, the Police Officer of Barrackpore, acted in an illegal ard high- 
handed manner. Fateullah, a native servant, was charged with theft by his 
European master. ‘lhe police took out a search warrant against him, but 
did not find any stolen goods in his possession. Still the accused was sent 
to hajut, though the Magistrate had not passed any orders to that effect, 
and he was brought to the Court on the day of the trial handcuffed. 
The case was dismissed for want of evidence. In another case, at the 
instance of Mr. Owen, the Magistrate issued warrants against both the plain- 
tif and the defendant, although there was not the least evidence against 
them. Qwing tothe high-handedness of Messrs. Hopkinson and Owen, it 
has become difficult for the people of Barrackpore to live there. The practice 
of handcuffing is opposed to the orders of the Government of India. Why 
again was an innocent man detained in hajut? It was of course the height 
of stupidity to issue a warrant against the plaintiff in the case noticed above. 
Why was not the European plaintiff in the first case prosecuted for perjury ? 
Was it because he was a European? Seeing that Europeans can institute 
false cases even in places so near Calcutta, who knows what they do in the 
remote mofussil? The Lieutenant-Governor is exceedingly attached to 
Anglo-Indians, and is therefore shewing indifference in the matter of check- 
ing the high-handedness of Major Hopkinson. 

15. The Surabhi, of the 17th September, refers to the statement made 

The Teck Stan by the Zemes that the [lbert Bill will be passed 
with modifications, so that only native Sessions 

Judges and District Magistrates will be vested with criminal jurisdiction 
over Europeans. The Editor remarks that, if this compromise be adopted, 
‘mingled feeling of joy and sorrow will be caused to the people. They will 
be glad to find that the principle of the Bill, the removal of race distinctions 
nthe Judge, has been preserved in tact; while they willbe sorry to notice 
that owing to the weak, ignorant, and malicious clamour of Anglo- 


pene and Eurasians, Government has not been able to pass the Bill in its 
ety, ) 
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16. The Charu Vartd, of the 17th September, gives a summary . 
nary of 
‘i | the official views on the IIbert Bj} 

e Ibert Bill. , , Dil, and 

remarks that, with the sole exception of th 

e 

Bengal Government, all other chief local Governments have expressed ther. 

selves in favour of the Bill. Bengal is the foremost in education anq 
enlightenment, why should it not therefore shew this liberality ? 

17. We extract the following observations from an article in the 
same paper headed “ External Loyalty”,— 
Like the fragrance of the flower which lies 
concealed in its bosom at night, loyalty so long lay concealed within oy, 
breast. It inwardly spread its fragrance there, unknown to outside people 
But, like a full-blown flower, this loyalty is now openly imparting its 
fragrance. The drum of loyalty is now being beaten loudly in the market 
place ; loyalty is now being sold for cash in every shop as a marketable com. 
modity. It will not do to love the British Government and to wish it welj 
with one’s whole heart: there must be gushing loyalty. Government wants 
to make a railway for profit, you must shew your loyalty by making a free 
gift of the land required for the purpose. There will be a hospital fo 
Europeans ; the Magistrate “ hopes” that a zemindar will shew his loyalty 
by contributing no less than Rs. 5,000 in aid of the project. At the present 
time, in the great majority of cases, loyalty does not, like a river, flow sponta- 
neously; it has to be forced out like the juice of the sugarcane. There will 
be the auspicious advent of some official into a town. There is the bustle 
of preparations. To catch an auspicious glance, to obtain the approving 
smile of the official personage, the wealthy begin to spend their money 
like water. ‘The head of the municipality is turned, and that body is at a 
loss to know what arrangements will be pleasing to the honoured guest. 
The worthy Municipal Commissioners in one breath decide upon spending 
thousands of rupees. The Duke of Connaught will come ; and the people of 
Bombay are beside themselves with joy and loyalty. They have decided upon 
spending fifty thousand rupees for his reception. In like manner, wherever the 
Lieutenant-Governors, Governors, or the Governor-General go, there is waste 
of money, and the mofussil tours of officials create a round of festivities in the 
country. We do not object to people shewing their loyalty or expressing 
their joy at obtaining a glimpse of royalty; but the parade of loyalty in 
this country has gone to inordinate lengths. Such excesses are not good. 
Respect the official, and express becoming joy at his auspicious coming, but 
it is not well to wash his feet with the life-blood of the people. It may do to 
receive him respectfully after reasonable preparations, but why all this parade 
and waste of money? The town is not lighted, the roads are so much covered 
with mud that they are impassable, the stench is sickening, and yet in spite of 
these crying wants, thousands of rupees must, it seems, be spent in order that 
the rulers may be gratified with a grand reception. The authorities would 
confer a great boon upon the country if they but made it known that they 
did not like all this undue pomp and parade. 

18. The Prajdbandhu, of the 18th September, asks who is the creator 
of the present race antagonism ? The Hon ble 
Mr. Rivers Thompson expressed his regret 
the other day at the prevalence of race antagonism ; but he said he was 10 
sure at whose door the blame of creating it is to be laid. The writer 83y° 
that he is a liar who says that this is to belaid at the door of Lord Ripon 


Parade of loyulty. 


The creator of race antagonism. 


and Mr. Ilbert. Bengalis, though greatly delighted, maintained silence. Bul 


why did Mr. Branson abuse Bengalis? Why did Mr. Keswick = 
Mr. Miller join Mr. Branson in abusing them? Why did a celebrated Judge 
of the High Court wave his hat? Mr. Furrell called the educated nativ® 


mehters and sweepers. Britannicus was pouring shower after shower ° 


vitup 


that 
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erative eloquence. It was not until provoked by their repeated insults 
Babu Lal Mohan Ghose raised his voice against Anglo-Indians. 


After that how race antagonism has become stronger day by day every one 


knows. ‘Lhe godly Thompson alone seems not to know it. 


English selfishness- 


19. Thesame paper says that selfishness is the ruling passion of oe 
Englishmen. The treatment of M. Lesseps ~~ seeediases 
by the English is unjust. At the time of 


cutting the Suez Canal, M. Lesseps obtained the promise of all civilised 
powers not to cut a second canal across the isthmus. Egypt being now in the 
hands of Englishmen, they want to cut a second canal. Mr. Gladstone 
objects to it on the score of plighted faith. But Englishmen want to 
monopolise everything. They have monopolised the trade in opium and 
insalt. ‘They want to monopolise the hospitality of the Amir of Cabul. 
They have monopolised the friendship of the Native States who are not al- 
lowed to make friends with any other foreign power. The English should banish 
from their minds this thirst for monopoly in treating with M. Lesseps; 
for in the event of cutting a second canal, there is every probability of a war 
with France. France is neither Egypt nor Cabul that it may be won 
with money. In case of a war with France land and water will both blaze 
with fire. 


The Ibert Bill agitation. 


90. The Burdwan Sanjtvant, of the 18th September, says that the agi- ee a 
tation about the [bert Bill has shewn us who is sib feos! 
our friend and who is our enemy among the 


Europeans. Many who professed to be our friends have been found out. 
We now know for certain who are our real benefactors. The heavenly and 
the demonaical aspects of the English character have been revealed to us. 
If the natives are really desirous of bettering their position, they ought to 
look to self-help and to depend more upon themselves than on others. If 
they do not learn self-help, what could Lord Ripon, nay, the great Empress 
of India herself, do for them ? 


“OQ Bengalis ! you have become an eyesore to the narrow-minded and 


selfish Englishmen. By your education you are rising to stations hitherto 
monopolised by them. You are trying to obtain public offices in your own 
country. You have learnt to do your own work. But why have you 
sinned so greatly ? Though a subject race, you are speaking truth fearlessly, 
and in an independent spirit like a noble people; but this impudence on 
your part is intolerable. Your fathers, grandfathers and great-grandfathers 
prostrated themselves on seeing an Englishman and licked his feet like dogs, 
and you, proud of your little learning, have forgotten that state of things and 
want to behave like men. Had Englishmen known this beforehand, would they 
have given you high education ? 


“Q Bengalis! the authorities cannot tolerate your aspirations ; so 


cast them off. Do not aspire to obtain high appointments, putting your 
faith in the words of Lord Ripon. He will have to leave you in a year 
ortwo. Do not exasperate those with whom you will constantly have to 
deal, You aspire to try Europeans and to send them to jail. This is 
the height of your impudence. Renounce this aspiration. at the leavings 


of 


uropeans as you are doing, do not be ambitious of living on milk, and 


rou will prosper. Tell all high-minded Englishmen to go home, and try to 
please those whose company you are blessed with. ‘Try to satisfy them, 


and you will prosper both here and hereafter. Ask Mr. Ilbert to throw his 


ul into the deep sea, and you will be loved by all.” 


21. The same paper expresses regret at reading a part of Mr. Beames’ Bospwax Sassivans. 


eee a ie report. Mr. Beames has observed that the 


pride, the insatiable thirst for power, discon- 


“tat, and the seditious spirit of young Bengal, are obstacles to the stability 
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of the empire. The English are creating them, and they are sure to 
the English. The writer refrains from making any remarks on this . 
ment. Mr. Beames says in another place that the Ibert Bill, if passed into 
law, will bring ruin on the country in the same way as the Stamp Act 
brought ruin on America. ‘It is beyond our power,” says the writer, « t, 
contradict the fact.which the Commissioner has brought to light after 4 
long residence in this country.” The writer cannot also endorse the view 
expressed by Mr. Beames that experienced and respectable native, 
are indifferent to the Bill. On the contrary, as far as the writer’s own 
experience goes, he has never heard such a thing from any native gentle. 
man. Natives one and all praise Lord Ripon for the Bill. 
Buapwam Sanstvast, 22. A correspondent of the same paper complains that some other 
Sept. 16th, 1088. persons and himself had to wait for a lono 
time at the Burdwan ferry ghat, and had a 
last to bribe not only the ferryman to ferry them over, but also a post peon 
for permission to cross in the same boat with him. : ) 
Buanat Mime, 23. The Bhdrut Mihir, of the 18th September, says:—The Eurasiang 
— 3 of Bengal, in opposing the Ilbert Bill, seem to 
The Enrasians and the Ilbert Bill. h f bien tant | wr : 
ave forgotten their real position. Bat their 
brethren in Bombay and Madras are not so worthless. They have followed 
the advice of Mr. White. The Eurasians of Madras at a meeting have 
resolved to support the Government. All Eurasians ought to join this 
movement. Bransons, Apcars and Atkinsons may talk big and rave, but 
they will never get a whit more right than is accorded to the natives 
of India. Do they dream that they will become all in all in India in future? 
Their eyes will soon be opened. Mr. White has said that during his stay in 
England he saw unmistakeable signs that Hnglishmen at home would 
side with the supporters of the Bill. The attitude of the Eurasians is such 
that there is every probability of their losing even the privileges of natives, 
Will not the Eurasians of Bengal come to their senses ? 
Buanar Mintz. 24, The same paper, in criticizing Mr. Haggard’s article in the Con- 
tik ade is tol temporary Review, remarks that British rule 
has done a great deal for the good govern- 
ment of India. It has saved India from the anarchy and confusion con- 
sequent on the disruption of the Moghul Empire. But everything the English 
have done here, they have done from an interested motive, namely for the 
stability of their empire, and for the support of their kitu and kin. It is 
better to drop the curtain before the picture of poverty and wretchedness 
which India presents under British rule. Experienced Englishmen alone can 
draw the picture of a good government under which 60 lakhs of men have 
perished for want of food. 
Bonar Miare. 25. The same paper writes :—The Ilbert Bill owes its origin to 
The Ilbert Bill and the Bengal the proposal of the Hon’ble Sir Ashley 
Government. Eden, the late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
But the present Lieutenant-Governor, the Hon’ble Mr. Rivers Thompson, 
wounding the feelings of the people of Bengal by standing against the Bill. 
No Provincial Government has given such an illiberal opinion on the measure 
as the Government of Bengal. Cannot Mr. Thompson find, after enquiry, 
the secret reason why so large a number of Bengal officials have given their 
opinion against the Bill? The Lord of Bengal himself is against . 
Where is the bold man that can give his opinion in favour of the Bill: 
Those that have been consulted in Bengal are, most-of them, Government 
oe. Was there none else in. Bengal whose opinion was worth com 
Bulting : : | 
_ The European Honorary Magistrate is going to be deprived by thi 
Bill of his power of trying European British offenders. ‘Would it nol nave 


ruin 
tate. 


Extortion at the Burdwan ferry. 
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heen well for the Hon’ ble Mr. Rivers Thompson to suggest a plan by 
gbich that power might have been retained in their hands, instead of 
expressing 80 much vexation with the proposed arrangement 


Natives are not to be appointed Cantonment Magistrates. In the 
absence of the Cantonment Magistrate at Cuttack, the Joint-Magistrate, or, in 
his absence, the Magistrate does the work of the Cantonment Magistrate. 
Fven when natives are entrusted with the power of trying Englishmen, the 
inconvenience at Cuttack in the absence of the Cantonment Magistrate will 
not be removed. As it will always be necessary to have at that place 
European District and Kuropean Joint-Magistrates, the Lieutenant-Governor 
ig not disposed to grant this power to natives. We do not find much force in 
thisargument. No intejligent man will consider it a good argument, that be- 
cause all inconveniences are not removed, therefore not a single one should be 
removed. The Hon’ble Mr. Thompson is desirous of removing all administra- 
tive inconveniences by posting native Magistrates to districts where there are 
no European residents; so he is of opinion that there is no necessity of 


enacting this law. Everything appears black to one who has a defect in 
his eyesight. : 


The Hon’ble Mr. Thompson, in language sweet and sour, has praised 
the competitionwallas after pointing out the differences between them and 
the statutory Civilians. But he would not, though he may have to lose his 
life for it, say—let the Bill pass. After admitting in a manner 
that no difference should be maintained between native and Euro- 
pean District Judges and District Magistrates, His Honor has said 
that this looks well in theory, but not in practice. Ifin removing 
one inequality, ten others come to light, is ita reason that the one inequality 
should not be removed? No one but the Lord of Bengal will put such an 
argument forward. The Government has it always in its power to remove the 


inequalities between the conqueror and the conquered, and to establish 
equality between them. If in removing one, ten come to light, the Govern- 
ment can generously remove them also. The tenor of Mr. Thompson’s 
writings is that he would not object if the Ilbert Bill were to be the last 


attempt to remove the inequalities between the conguerors and the 


conquered. But ke is overwhelmed with fear lest, ifthe Bill became law, 
more powers should be gradually given to natives. 


At the present time there are two Native District Magistrates in 
Bengal and one Native District Judge in Bombay. When the Bill becomes 
law, these are the only persons that will get the jurisdiction. Mr. Thomp- 
son has shewn that one of these willbe in the next cold season reduced to the 
position of a Joint-Magistrate. Thus there will be only two native Civilians 
entitled to exercise the new jurisdiction. So there will be no administrative 
convenience, and the Bill need not pass. The Magistrate has so much to do 
In connection with the Collectorate that he scarcely has time to try criminal 
suits. The European Joint-Magistrate, and in his absence any European 
Honorary Magistrate, can exercise jurisdiction over Kuropean criminals. There 
is nO reason why a native Magistrate should be dissatisfied with this arrange- 
ment, and there will be no difficulty in carrying on the administration. 
The Lord of Bengal alone can affirm that the superior officer will not be 

issatisfied when he sees that a subordinate can exercise a power which he 
cannot exercise. Itis nota matter of surprise that the man who is blinded 
by his love of, and interest in, white men, should not see the grievances and 
difficulties of natives. If the present Lord of Bengal remains at the head 
of the administration for ever, he will remove administrative difficulty by 
Placing native Magistrates in districts where there are no Europeans, or 


where there are English Joint or Deputy Magistrates. No other Local 
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Government except the Government of Bengal, has been bold enough to ga 
this. He will feel no difficulty even if one-sixth of the entire number of (jy; 
lians be natives. Taking no account of Lord Lytton’s Civilians, even jf he 
sixth of the service be composed of native competitionwallas, no inconvenience 
will arise. It touches him to the quick to imagine that one-sixth of the 
service will be composed of native competitionwallas. Ifthe administration 
is entrusted to men who are narrow-minded like Mr. Thompson, never yijj 
natives be able to enter the ranks of the Civil Service. 

26. The Sahachar, of the 19th September, reviews in a long article 
| the decision of the High Court ip 
Miss Pigot’s case. We give below the sub. 
stance of the article :—It would have been well if, instead of Mr. Norris, some 
other Judge had been entrusted with the task of trying this case. He wag 
not at times able to maintain the dignity of the Court. The questions he put 
to, and the remarks he made regarding, the defendant and his witnesses 
gave the public the impression that he was on the side of the plaintiff, Of 
course, he endeavoured to do justice. Nevertheless such observations on 
the part of a Judge are alwaysreprehensible. Mr. Norris changed his mind 
after he had taken down Miss Pigot’s evidence. This, in a Judge, was of 
course commendable, inasmuch as it shewed that he was prepared to 
change his views. But the lack of gravity shown by him was not becon- 
ing ina Judge. Another point that should be referred to is the impatience 
all along shewn by Mr. Norris to avail himself of his short leave as soon 
as possible. This, of course, had some influence upon counsel. Mr, Norris 
again did not sufficiently protect Miss Pigot when she was being cross 
examined. It was no wonder that Miss Pigot, who was ill and nervous, 
should have completely broken down under the cross-examination to which 
she was subjected. What woman would not have broken down under 
similar circumstances? The time Mr. Norris took to analyse the evidence 
was far from sufficient. He ought to have taken at least two weeks for 
this purpose. Mr. Fish’s evidence is far from credible; and considering 
the manner in which, and the time at which, he gave that evidence, it ought 
to have been rejected. Miss Pigot is advised to appeal against the decision. 
27. The same paper remarks that, as the majority of the local 
a Governments have expressed themselves in 

Ape werose 2 favour of the Ilbert Bill, it ought to be passed 


Pigot versus Hastie. 


into law. 

28. The Hindu Ranjikd, of the 19th September, regrets to have to notice 

eae 3 that the Government Telegraph Department 
BR scene apeetors io Oe is keine gradually closed to natives. There 

has been hitherto a training school for native 
signallers in the central telegraph office, but this is going to be closed from 
October next, and in lieu of it a training school will be opened in Free 
School Street, to which, however, only Europeans and Eurasians will have 
access. There are no good grounds for excluding natives from this depart 
ment of the public service, and it hehoves the Government of India 
attend to the matter. | : 

29. The Rungpore Dik Prakdsh, of the 20th September, directs the 
attention of the authorities to the high-handed 
proceedings of one Kasim Sardar in the village 
of Ramchundrapore, under police station Govindgunge in Rungpore. +! 
man is ag leader of a band of lawl2ss persons and oppresses people with 
impunity. | 

80. The Arya Darpan, of the 21st September, remarks, in reference 1 
i cal ies the result of the Hastie case, that the decisio? 
has not beenin conformity with the evident 


A lawlees character in Rungpore. 
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adduced, and that there has been a miscarriage of justice. This is the 
‘ow taken of the decision by all intelligent men. 
? 91, Referring to the dismissal from the service of Baboo Shambhu svxssm sawacmaz, 
Chunder De, m. a. ands. 1., the Munsiff of Pt 8nd 1888. 
The Munsiff of Fatikcherry. Fatikcherry, on the ground that he had allowed 
arrears to accumulate in his office, the Sulabha Samachar, of the 22nd Sep- 
tember, asks whether the accumulation of arrears was due to indolence on 
the part of the Munsiff or to his doing his work ina slow but sure manner. 
Many Munsiffs have been heard to say that, owing to pressure put upon them 
by superior authorities, they cannot dispose of suits with that amount of deli- 
beration which the work requires. It is not the power of disposing of a 
large number of suits, but a calm consideration of their merits, that shews 
ability in a Judge. It 1s of course not known whether Shambhu Baboo was 
really guilty. Lt is not proper to require Deputy Magistrates and Munsiffs 
to dispose of more than a reasonable number of suits. | 
39, The Bharat Hitarsht, of the 21st September, says that the great Basser Arran, 
| majority of the Local Governments have given *?* 718. 
on the toca! their opinion in favour of the Ilbert Bill, but 
some of them have advocated slight modifica- 
tions. The opinions of respectable non-officials are also in favour of the mea- 
sure, only one Mr. Gunput has expressed himself against it. The Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal did not ask the opinion of non-officials; he is beside 
himself with joy at the villification of natives in season and out of season by 
his subordinates. What is the good of asking for non-official opinion? Two 
worthy native Deputies have shewn their heroism by opposing the Bill. 
83. The Sanjivant, of the 22nd September, says that a correspondent — Samstvan:, 
ees : of the last Saturday’s Znclishman threatens *?"**** 
ar warlike corre- that, if the Ilbert Bill becomes law, the tea 
and indigo-planters will refuse to be tried by 
native Judges. The police is too weak to cope with them ; the Government 
will not venture to order European soldiers to act against them. ‘The long 
and short of the thing is” says the writer, ‘ there will be a mutiny. But 
wait for a few months and then indulge in this bellicose mood. Lord Ripon 
will not swerve from the path of his duty in: consequence of your threats. ” 
04, Thesame paper says that the strange proceedings of the Cantonment 
oe si ieiciieaidaiad Magistrate of Barrackpore have long been 
sore, onment Magistrate of Warrack- the theme of newspaper criticism. But 
unfortunately no investigation is ever made 
by Government. It appears there is no possibility of such an inquiry 
during the administration of Mr. Thompson. Only the other day a native 
who was assaulted by a European soldier, instituted criminal proceedings 
against him, but as he could not give the name of the defendant, he was 
himself made a defendant, but when the soldier appeared in court and he 
pointed him out, Mr. Hopkinson committed him (the native) to the Sessions. 
But the Government Pleader not agreeing to take up such a case, the poor 
man was let off. : 
00. The same paper says it is rumoured that Mr. B. L. Gupta will = Sava 
es 0 Gann be temporarily appointed Postmaster General 
bes of Bengal. In this way Mr. Thompson wants 
to remove all administrative difficulties by appointing one native Civilian 
ostmaster General, another Collector of Calcutta, &c., so none need be 
afraid of the passing of the Ibert Bull. | 
36. The same paper says that Mr. Badshah, the Parsee Assistant — %4m 1vaxr. 
De celia st ea Magistrate of Goalundo, has assigned the 
Assistant Magistrate of cater “ee following reasons for his opposition to the 
Ibert Bill:—Natives have not the strength 


SANJIVANI. 
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of mind, the judicial capacity, and moral elevation for trying Europe 
offenders. They cannot be acquainted with the mental constitution p 
Europeans ; they will not be able to fathom the ignorance of non-official 
Euopeans in respect of native manners and customs. The writer om 
that, in that case, Englishmen are not fit to judge natives, and Mr. Badshah 
is not fit to judge Bengalis, nor the Mohammedans and Guzratis of his Own 
country. He can judge the Parsees only. Butasa separate office js not 

required for so small a community as the Parsees, he should resign, 

Sansrvant, 37. The same paper observes with surprise that its old friend, Mr. Justice 
a ; Norris, should have again attracted pybj; 
. Justice Norris. . public 
notice so soon after Baboo Surendra Nath’s 
trial, The day when be accused the whole native community of falsehood 
the writer thought him wanting in judgment. When it became know, 
that native shoes are his eyesore, the writer thought he was narrow-minded. 
When after pronouncing a sentence of six months’ imprisonment, he let 
off the convict with a lecture on the healing art, the writer thought he was 
fickle. Being entrusted with the disposal of the nasty case of Miss Pigot 
against Mr. Hastie, he had an excellent opportunity of redeeming his char. 
acter by displaying legal acumen and a keen insight into human nature, But 
even in this case Mr. Norris has shown the same fickleness, light-heartedness 
and want of judgment. In commenting on the evidence of Bipracharan 
Chakravarti, he could not refrain from saying that natives are wanting in 
moral courage, which means they are not fit to be entrusted with the powers 
proposed to be given to them by the Ibert Bill. But when Mr. Fish showed 
much greater want of moral courage, the Judge had no such cutting remark 
to make. The judicial officer whocan betray such want of judgment in 
giving a verdict which involves the ruin of so many respectable gentlemen, is 
undoubtedly unfit for the high position of a High Court Judge. Mr. Norris 


nas by his management of this case simply confirmed the low opinion which 
the public had formed of his judicial ability. 


SANstVant. 38. We give below a translation of an article from the same paper 


headed ‘* Tomra ke he Bapu, or who are you 
The Ilbert Bill, the Natives and dear friends 2”? — 


ibis - What wonder! nobody speaks of the 
reality! There is enough of random talk, but none comes to the point. We 
speak plainly, listen with attention. Well, isthe country you see before you 
ours or mine? You see the lofty Himalayas on the north, the 
loftiest mountain onearth, and the Indian ocean on the South; is the 
country within these boundaries—the extensive, well-watered, fruitful and 
verdant country—yours or mine? From your red mouth the answer 
cannot come “the country is mine.” The most you can say is, “ though the 
country is not mine, I have conquered it; it is in my possession.” Is it? 
The country is in your possession. Tell me when did you conquer it; was 
it at the battle of Plassey? That is a falsehood. You never conquered It. 
One of your body, Lord Clive, in the year 1765, obtained the Dewani of 
this Bengal from the Moghul Emperor for the time being, in the name of 
the East India Company. Neither yourself nor the non-official English- 
men in India, nor the ryot-oppressing planters of Behar, but this Hast India 
Company, on various pretexts, by cutting the throats of men at every oppor 
tunity, usurped the Moghul’s position. When the cup of iniquity of the Com 
pany was full, our Empress gave it a slap on the cheek and snatche 
away the government from its hands. This is history. We do not “ 
that you have played any part in it; nor was there any war. The Mogi 
was our king. The Company became our Dewan by his appointmel 
The Empress, unable to tolerate the worthlessness of the Company; a 
the management of our country into her own hands, Why do you ® 
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big then ? Why do you proclaim such big nonsense that you are conquerors, 
that you have conquered us, and that the country is in your possession? 
We tell you plainly the country is not yours, nor is it in your possession— 
++ is ours. ‘the Empress is our Sovereign, and we are her subjects. She 
has assured us that our relation to her is the same as that of her other sub- 
jects, i.e, we bear in ovr country the same relation to her as you do in 
your own. Neither a whit more nor a whit. less, Just as you govern 
yourself by the aid of your Parliament, just as you make arrangements for 
widening your roads by the agency of independent Municipalities, just as 
you get impartial justice administered to you by independent tribunals, 
just as you appoint your countrymen to all important offices, so shall 
we. She who is your Sovereign is also our Sovereign, and she has 
promised us these things by her Proclamation. -Do you think the Empress, 
her Ministry, and the Viceroy, are all blind and cannot see through you? 
Do-you think that their ears are never regaled with stories of Stapleton’s 
glory, of affairs between Lalchand and Kirkwood, of the exploits of 
Mr. Sharp, and of the numerous achievements of the numberless evil spirits ? 
Do they not see that, in case of a quarrel between a native and a European, 
most of the Judges meet out justice like the Judge of Agra P Whatdo you 
say O Blockhead! Do they not know that the dinners given by planters 
change the opinions even of Lieutenant-Governors and clear their brains ? 
They know this. You know this as well as we. But anent the Ibert Bill 
you have been talking asif you think that the European Judges are incar- 
nations of Yudhisthira—perfectly innocent of what partiality is. We can 
understand how matters really stand. It is difficult to find European Judges 
dealing substantial justice to Huropean offenders. The King acknowledged 
this in 1888. Even Lord Lytton was one day obliged to acknowledge 
this publicly. The Fuller minute will bear evidence to it, and those that 
have their eyes and ears about them acknowledge the truth of this. One 
of the indirect issues of the Ibert Bill will be that natives will have protec- 
tion. You are afraid that when the Ibert Bill will become law your 
prey will escape you, that you will not be able to treat them just as you like, 
that you will not be able to clear the passage to Pluto’s abode by the 
rupture of spleens, that you will not be able to dismiss Behar labourers by pay- 
ing them six pice only, and that it will interfere with your eating your daily food 
mixed with the life-blood of the natives of India. Therefore it is that you 
are making so much noise. ‘This is the plain truth known to you and to me 
alike. Mr. Ilbert will save usfrom injustice. We shall have protection. 
The Empress is our sovereign. She will see that justice is done to us, and we 
shall breathe freely. It will not at all affect us whether the Lnghshman 
jumps and growls like a wolf, or the Statesman resembles a vessel of 
poison with milk at the surface. We ouly think what right you have 
to speak. You have no locus standt. The representative of the Empress 
wants to pass a Bill for the benefit of her subjects. Who are you to oppose 
it? You are not our conquerors—we were never conquered you. The 
day on which a Keswick or a Branson or a Fuller will be proved to be our 
conqueror, our motive for living in this world will disappear. The Empress 
is our sovereign. Her Proclamation of 1877 is our Magna Charta. It is 
8 Magna Charta like that for the preservation of which you have killed one 
King and banished another. The Empress has’ favoured us unasked, though 
unasked, her promises are a charter grant of liberties. Weill try to 
obtain the privileges promised by the Empress. We will try to obtain 
them at the risk of. our lives. The Empress grants and we accept. 
She will grant, we shall accept. Who are you to interfere in this affair? 
39. The Banaabasi, of the 22nd September, regrets that the 
ae _ Honorable Justice. Ramesh Chandra Mitra in 
as speech at the City hig short speech at the City College has 
fallen into several very serious. errors, 


Justice Mitr 
Ollege, 
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Justice Mitra says that when colleges like the City College are so SUCCegg 

fully managed, there is no necessity of maintaining the Presidency Colle. 
any longer. The writer says that there are many enemies of high education 
among Europeans, and if a native so high in position as Justice Mitr 
joins them, the cause of high education becomes hopeless. The mission. 
aries will be greatly benefited if Government withdraws from the field of 
high education. Justice Mitra himself admits the need for English profes. 
sors for teaching English. But the teaching of physical science requires 
so many costly instruments, and native teachers are so inferior in their 
knowledge of physical science that except in the Presidency College there 
would be no other institution where it would be properly taught. 


40. The same paper says :—The Lieutenant-Governor stands at the 

head of those who advocate the withdrawal 
of the Ilbert Bill. leven European Judges 
of the High Court, and the Judges and 
Magistrates of districts, have joined him. The Bengal civilians have swelled 
the ranks of the opposition. Three Deputy Magistrates in Bengal grace 
the list of the opponents of the Bill. Raja Sivaprasad is enlightening the 
North-West, and this trio is shining like an ignis-fatuus in the midst of 
Bengal’s total darkness. The writer never doubted that Sukharaj and Rai 
Joyakrishna of Beher would hoist the flag of victory. He thinks that Nawab 
Vilayat Ali will soon become a Badshah, and the Government pleader of 
Behar, Moulvie Khoda Bux, will soon be made Government pleader in the 
High Court. Nobody ever knew anything of Subadar Ganapatee. But the 
writer is sure he will soon be made talukdar. 


The advocates of the withdrawal of 
the Ilbert Bill. 


41. According to the same paper, the amount of mischief which 
Mr. Thompson is doing by his open opposition 
to Lord Ripon’s policy is incalculable. It 
is his example which emboldens lower officials 
to oppose the policy of the Viceroy. Never did officials avow their 
dislike for natives so openly as they are now doing. Mr. Beames has said 
in his annual administration report that educated natives would be glad to 
drive away the English from the country, that they consider Englishmen 
the enemies of their progress and freedom. The writer concludes with an 
appeal to Lord Ripon to consider whether such men, such avowed enemies 


: native education, should be allowed to continue to hold the charge of a 
ivision. 


Mr. Thompson’s opposition to Lord 
Ripon’s policy. 


42. The same paper says that if the Ibert Bill passes in a mutilated 
form, that is to say, if the power of trying 
Europeans is given only to native Judges and 
Magistrates of districts, no party will be satisfied. The people love and 
revere Lord Ripon so much, and consider him a statesman of so high an 
order that they will submit to any proposal he gives his consent to. If he 
is unwillingly forced to submit to it the people will sympathize with hin, 
but they must tell him they are not satisfied with it. But why make this 
compromise? There is no possibility that Anglo-Indians will make 
friends with the Government and the people even if the Bill is completely 
withdrawn. If it is now passed in a mutilated form, then, when ten years 
after it becomes necessary to confer the power upon first class Magistrates, 
a similar agitation will be made. Again, supposing Mr. Gregory and 
Mr. Bose pass in the same year, they will have equal powers when they 
become District Magistrates. But before that, Mr. Bose is Mr. Gregory’ 
inferior on account of his colour, so the race distinction is perpetuated. 
But the writer has doubts about the correctness of the intelligence 


because it comes through the Times and is confirmed by the Pioneer, and both 
these papers are the enemies of the Bill. 


Why this change P 
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43, The same paper proposes to transfer small civil suits to village 
courts. When ‘sanitary and _ educational 
matters have been proposed to be placed in 
the hands of self-government boards, small civil suits, in the opinion of 
the writer, may also be safely placed in their hands. He also feels the 
necessity of making some arrangements for the amicable settlement of 
jifferences between zemindars and ryots. ‘The writer does not mean to 


Self-Government Courts. 


cay that such a transfer will be attended with no mischief whatever. There . 


nan be no arrangement under the sun which will produce unmixed good. 
The writer admits that the members of these village boards will be mostly 
sneducated men, and that injustice may result if they have power given them 
to try civil suits. The writer has heard that the panchayets, appointed under 
Act XX of 1856, sometimes abuse their powers and do great injustice. They 
are appointed by the Magistrates. But if they were elected for a short time 
only, these evils could be easily removed. The people are accustomed to 
dispose of such small suits, but they have not yet understood the necessity 
of sanitation and education. So if they have this power given them, more 
men will be willing to become members of the panchayets than at present, 
and they will also deem it an honour to become members of panchayets. 


44. The Gramvarta Prakashika, of the 22nd September, remarks in 

, reference to the Ibert Bill that it will be 
oe well if that measure which Government has 
introduced of: its own motion for the purpose of improving the condition of 
the people of India and of doing justice to the Queen’s proclamation is 
passed into law. But if that cannot be done, it is no use to refine it away 
until the Bill assumes really insignificant proportions. The Ibert Bill 
constitutes a seed of India’s progress. If one part of that seed is rejected 


and another part is sown, not to speak of reaping any fruits, the seed will 
not even germinate. 


45. We extract the following observations from an article in the 
Dacca Prakash, of the 23rd September, on 
the Hastie case:—Even in this case, 
Mr. Norris did not hesitate to express his dislike for natives. In every word 
used by him while analysing the evidence and expressing his opinion 
regarding the witnesses, this dislike of natives was shewn. Before the 
names of Kuropeans, the prefix ‘“‘ Mister” has been used, but in the case of 
Bengalis the utmost courtesy was shewn by using the bare names. Baboo 
Kali Charan and Mr. Wilson are men of equal position, but while nothing 
has been said of Mr. Wilson, Kali Charan was told that he, an intelligent 
Bengali, had shewn his astuteness by telling a untruth in Court. Both 
Dr. (sic) Chakravarti and Mr. Fish knew Babu Kali Charan and Mr. Wilson 
to be guilty, and yet continued to worship with them and did not cease to 
recelve spiritual instruction from them. But in Mr. Fish’s case, Mr. Norris 
has contented himself with merely remarking that this action on his part was 
surprising and was to be regretted, while he accounted for Mr. Chakravarti’s 
conduct by referring to his Hindu parentage, and observing that his moral 
lalings were due to that cause. Mr. Justice Norris has thus offered an 
insult to the Bengali race. Has he perceived to what plight his conclusion 
that Christianity elevates the national character has been reduced by this 
case? Has he not had his attention drawn to the misdeeds committed by 
the leaders of Christianity and Christian preachers in this case ? 


Pigot versus Hastie, 


46. We extract the following observations from an editorial para- 
The Ibert Bill a : graph in the Swrabhe, of the 24th Septem- 
‘tat AngleTodiene.- . Doe's got common Englishmen in this 


svuntry subjects of the Queen? Is it proper that they should possess 
“Yerelgn power, because they belong to the ruling race ? Are not natives 
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and Englishmen equal in the eye of the law which prevails in India: 
Englishmen are at present by their speeches and writings in newspapers op the 
Ibert Bill openly inciting the Anglo-Indian community to rise in rebellion 
against Government, and yet they are not being punished for this, Seeing 
this, we are compelled to say that in Bengal under Mr. Thompson’s rule, o9,,- 
mon Englishmen are not subjects, but are all of them sovereigns of the country . 
and that the punishment provided for rebellious conduct is only meant fo, 
natives and not for Englishmen. If this were not the case, Mr. Warrel a 
the Darjeeling meeting, and Mr. Robert Allen at the Town Hall Meeting a 
Calcutta, would not have been able to counsel Englishmen to rebel in Cate 
the Ilbert Bill was passed into law; nor would the Bengal Times and the 
Englishman have set themselves to perpetually fan the flame of rebellion. 
The Bengal Times has said that as sure as night follows day, murder and 
oppression will follow the passing of the Ilbert Bull, and it was written ip 
the Englishman that there would be certainly bloodshed if the Bill wa: 
passed, and that if to check that bloodshed Gcvernment called jp 
an armed native a flame of rebellion would be kindled in the 
country compared with which even the sepoy revolt would be deemed an 
insignificant event. By such writing as this are the Hnglishman and the 
Bengal Times helping Englishmen to rise in rebellion. We pray that 
Government may deal with the editors of these two papers in the same 
manner as that in which it would deal with a native editor in similar 
circumstances. If in the event of the Ilbert Bill becoming law, English. 
men really rise in rebellion, we shall regard the Lieutenant-Governor 
Mr. Thompson as the primary and chief cause of that occurrence. 


SADHARANI, 


Digger gee 47. The Sddhdrani, of the 23rd September, complains that the Con- 
ept. 28rd, 


| | missioner of the Burdwan Division has accused 

What people think of the public ad- young educated natives of disloyalty without 
ministration. : ; 

sufficient reason. He has said that they look 

upon the English as their enemies who have deprived them of their birth right, 


and that they will be happy if the English go away. The writer says that 

Mr. Beames’ disposition is such that no native can verture to see him. Mr. 

Beames has himself complained that the Municipal Commissioners of 

Hooghly, and even the Government pleader, do not go to see him. The writer 

goes on to say, that if such is the case with tne inhabitants of Hooghly, 

the people of distant parts certainly do not come to him. Even il 

they do come, none will venture to say that they dislike the English 

before him. Where then could he get this startling information that young 

educated natives are disloyal? The charge of disloyalty is entirely 
eroundless. It is foolish to think that the country will prosper if the 

English go away. It is true that both young and old natives wish that the 

English were less extortionate ; that they distributed high appointments 
impartially, and were not unduly partial to their own countrymen. 

SADHAK ANT, 48. The same paper remarks that Mr. Justice Norris has said in bis 
judgment in the case of Pigot versus Hastie 


that because Bipracharan Chakravarti 1s 00 
a born Christian, he is wanting in that moral courage which characterises 4 


Christian. This is the reason why he did not renounce the company of 
Miss Pigot, even when he came to know her to be immoral. But Mr. Hastie, 
Mr. Fish, and other Europeans also showed similar weakness and want of 
moral courage. But the parents of Mr. Chakravarti alone are blamed 
owing to the Judge’s love for his own countrymen. : 
SAMA. 49. The Samaya, of the 24th September, expresses its wonder that 1n the 
ee Pivot versus Hastie. case of Pigot VETSUs Hastie, the Judge cou 


believe in Mr. Fish’s evidence, thoug’ My 
tyanunda Mukerji and Mr. Weatheral were present, and though Nittyanap a 


Mukerji affirmed that they were present. The firmness with which Babu 


Pigot versus Hastie. 
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Kali Charan Banerji gave his evidence proves clearly that there could have 
heen no immoral connection between him and Miss Pigot. Babu Kali Charan 
called her his mother, and she looked upon him as her child. Letters 
were produced to prove the fact, still Mr. Norris did not fail to fasten the 
sigma of immorality on KaliCharan. Perhaps, he believes, there is pos- 
sibility of immoral relation between people related as mother and child. 
He who can laugh at and slight such a sacred relation is unfit for judging 
natives. In conclusion the writer saysthat Mr. Norris could not distin- 
guish between what is evidence and what is not. The people believe that 
in this case there has been a failure of justice. The Government of India 
would do well to make an arrangement for having such cases tried by a jury 
so that in future justice may not suffer. The people will then have the conso- 
lation that Mr. Justice Norris was the indirect cause of a change in the judicial 
rocedure. 
50. The same paper is sorry that the opinions of respectable, native 
gentlemen were not consulted about the Ilbert 
Bill, while the opinions of Anglo-Indians, both 
official and non-official, were carefully consulted. It would have been better 
tohave instructed the Local Governments to consult respectable native 
gentlemen. Local Governments, especially the Government of Mr. 
Thompson, have made no efforts to consult natives. As sub-divisional 
officers convened meetings of native gentlemen to ask their opinion 
on the Self-Government Bill, so they should have been instructed to follow 
the same plan with regard to the Ilbert Bill. But it was not done. What 
is the Government of India to do? There can be no two opinions that 
the Local Governments should be consulted. But in whose hands does the 
ultimate power and responsibility rest? Who frames new constitutions 
and introduces them? Who declares war or makes peace? Certainly 
the Government of. India or the British Parliament. Then why should 
not the same principle be adopted in the case of the Ilbert Bill? Do 
Anglo-Indians think that the passing or the withdrawal. of the Bill will 
depend on their opinion? How can those that have always been the 
enemies of progress, and obstructors of good deeds, support the Ilbert Bill? 
dl. The same paper shows that 44 pies only were spent per 
head per month in charitable dispensaries 
Jon of Chace dicn nt ces nt ~— last year. Of this the cost of medicine is only 
ij ' three pies per head per year. Such is the 
charitable expenditure, but the fuss is great. The Civil Surgeons throw 
dust into the eyes of Government by their reports. The Government 
applies mustard oil to its nostrils, and thinks it foolish to enquire into what 
a subordinate reports to be all right. The expenditure is only 43 pies 
per month, still how big do the officers of the Medical Department talk ! 
They think they have kept the whole population alive by their charity. 
The Surgeon-General has said that the charitable dispensaries were brought 
1 many respects under more direct supervision than before, and in 1882 
some improvements also were made. But these were abandoned when the 
scheme of Self-Government was promulgated. It is a pity that even those 
that give only one pice worth of medicine in the year to each patient talk of 
reforms. The Lieutenant-Governor is sorry thatsuch a small number 
resort to dispensaries. But no Lieutenant-Governor ever makes any 
fnquiry as to the reason why people do not have recourse to them, They 
ite satisfied with the statement of their subordinates. The principal 
‘euson for not going to dispensaries is the want of medicines. The chief 
nedicines are not to be found even in the principal dispensaries. Tincture 
ne iS an indispensable medicine, yet it is not be found in a dispensary. 
inchona febrifuge is used in lieu of quinine. Why should people go to dis- 
Petsaries ? Again, the people have a dislike for the European system of 
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treatment and European medicine. This dislike can be accounted 
the ignorance of the people and the costliness of European treatme 


52. Thesame paper remarks with regret that the Chief 
The Deputy Magistrate of Seram- Magistrate of Serampore, Babu 
pore, Chundra Bose, has done certain acts 
a way that the people of Rishra and its environs do not like 
to be tried by him. A rich man of Rishra with a view to oppress . 
poor helpless man wanted to harass him by weans of litigation ang 
four times made petitions to the Deputy Magistrate. Twice’ his petition 
was granted, and Govinda Babu issued purwanas with orders beyond 
his power, but the Joint-Magistrate cancelled them. The rich map 
not satisfied with this, brought a false charge of criminal trespass 
against the poor man. Govinda Babu received the petition op 
the 6th, fixed the day of trial on the 10th, and issued summon, 
on the 8th. When the accused applied for seven days’ time 
for local investigation, the Deputy Magistrate got angry, and told him he 
had no time. He then took the complainant’s deposition, and released the 
accused on a personal recognizance of Rs, 50. The accused made an affidayit 
before the Joint-Magistrate, stating that as the complainant was Govinda 
Babu’s friend, justice could not be expected from him. The Joint. 
Magistrate transferred the case to his own file, and saw that as the case 
was false, it could not further be proceeded with. 


53. The Charuvartd, of the 24th September, says :—Who ever thought 


esl eens Seg —-and-- ome that so great a disaster would result from s0 
duty. : small a beginning ? The deep shadow of 
future danger looms at no great distance. The present state of India may 


be compared toa calm before the storm. Race antipathy like a furious 
reptile threatens to poison its prosperity. Never after the sepoy mutiny 
was India so greatly convulsed. The Ilbert Bill, like the Mandar of old, 
is bringing out poison by churning the Indian community. It has been 
proved time out of number that the apprehensions of the opponents 
of that measure are groundless. But there is no doubt that Englishmen 
have brought about a terrible agitation and a strong opposition. The majority 
of English officials are against the Bill. The tea and indigo-planters, the 
merchants, and other non-official Europeans are bitterly opposed to it. Their 
opposition is nothing short of a mutiny. Lord Ripon is thoroughly aware 
that they are wrong. But everyone hopes that he will not 
abandon the principle of the Bill. Ifthe Bull is withdrawn, no Governor- 
General for fifty years to come will venture to introduce any measure to 
help the natives. The writer is in favour of the Bill in its entirety, and 
would be glad to see it passed. But if Lord Ripon finds it difficult to pass 
the whole Bill, the writer hopes His Excellency will be able to entrust 


the power of trying European offenders to District Judges and District 
Magistrates, native or Kuropean, without distinction of race. 


54. The same paper says:—Lord Lytton alone knows why he created 

The statutory civilians and the com- the statutory civilians. Mr. Thompson says 
oo they are not entitled to hold any high appowt- 
ment. His Honor is the head of the Bengal administration. The 
native civilians are hissubordinates. Noone ever thought that he would 
publicly pronounce a class of public servants to be entirely worthless. He has 
in a manner said that the native civilians are not free: from race prejudices 
and race antipathies, and that justice will suffer in their hands. Nothing cam 


for -by 
nt. 
Deput 
Govinds 
In such 


be more hard to a subordinate. These statutory civilians may be inferior 10 


Messrs. R. C. Dutt, B. LL. Gupta, and A. Barua, but people want to know 
which of them are negligent or worthless. It is not well for a Lieutenah 
Governor to throw stones in the dark. The system of nomination méy 
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‘nferior to the system of competitive examination, but there is no reason to 
think that without a residence in England no man can be a good officer. 
Men like Dinker Rao and Ramesh Chandra Mitra are superior to native 
civilians returned from England, though they have not touched the English 
- 55. The same paper is glad to learn that the Government of India 
has called for a report from the railway 
authorities as to what measures they have 
adopted for removing the inconveniences of the railway passengers. The 
writer 18 thankful that the Government has directed its attention to this 
important subject. ‘The Railway Companies are making enormous 
profit, but they never look to the comforts of third class passengers. . At 
times the third class carriages seem to be more wretched than cow-sheds. 
The rule regulating the number of passengers in a bench is scarcely 
ever enforced. Qn occasions of festivals when people flock to the railway 
stations, they are packed up by hundreds in carriages regardless of the fact 
that they are human beings. In fact the lifeless goods are not so cruelly 
treated. The astern Bengal Railway again does not provide their fourth 
class passengers with seats. No one who has not seen the fearful sight, 
can form an adequate idea of the sufferings of these passengers from mud 
in the rainy and from dust in other seasons. ‘The latrines in rail- 
way stations are utterly bad. No respectable gentleman or lady would 
ever like to visit them. Every large station ought to be provided with water- 
closets. A table shewing how long a train will stop at any station 
should be affixed to every compartment in a carriage. The railway authorities 
should, with particular care, see that the passengers are supplied -with water. 
When in the hot season in a heated carriage the throats of passengers 
become dry, they can scarcely get a glass of water, though crying to the 
top of their voice. The railway police should be more mannerly and 
courteous. ‘ne passengers of lower classes are often unnecessarily ill 
treated by the police. 


96. The Nacavibhakar, of the 24th September, is exceedingly gratified 
_. 7 _ to learn that Mr. QO’Donnell, the well known 
nig 7S Members of Parliament in Momber of Parliament, and Mr. Keay, the 
writer of the article, headed the ‘‘ Spoliation of 
India,” in the Nineteenth Century will visit India in the ensuing cold season. 
This desire on the part of Members of Parliament who take an interest in 
this country to see its condition with their own eyes is truly gratifying. 
There can be no doubt that their sympathies with the people of India created 
by a perusal of official reports and minutes will be stimulated by actual 
experience of the miserable condition of that people; and that they will be 
able in future to impart the weignt of their own experience to the observations 
they make in behalf of India. It is only from the labours of independent 
Members of Parliament, and not from those of Members who have lived in 
the official atmosphere of this country, that the natives can expect to rea 
ny benefit. From the latter whose disposition has been perverted by the 
‘Xereise of despotic power, and whose minds have become the abodes of preju- 
‘ice, there is no expectation of benefit. Mr. O’Donnell and liberal-hearted 
men like him do not possess vicious dispositions or labour under prejudices. 
All that they lack is experience. If, therefore,they can acquire this qualifica- 
Hon, it will not be possible to say anything againstthem. But in order to be 
"ae to acquire this experience they must live for some considerable time in 
ase and not satiefy themselves like Mr. Baxter, Member of Parliament, with 
Pebtae visits extending over a couple of months. They must further guard 
'emselves against adopting to their fullest extent the views of Indian 


‘Meals On questions connected with this country. These views should be 
“ceived with modifications. | 
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57. The same paper contains an article in which the writer comments 

upon the last administration report on the 
charitable dispensaries. The Acting Surgenp. 
General, Dr. Simson, who has submitted this report, is taken to task for the 
attitude of hostility he has taken up. towards the scheme of Jocal Self- 
Government. It is gratifying to observe that the Lieutenant-Governo; has 
reproved him for indulging in the observations he has made on that subject. 
Dr. Simson and men of his party are opposed to the idea of conferring even 
the very small powers over dispensaries which the introduction of Local 
Self-Government will vest in local committees, Thev have hitherto spent 
the funds raised from the people according to their own sweet will, and in 
a manner injurious to the interests of those from whom these have been 
raised. This has made them ambitious, and they cannot now brook any inter. 
ference with their authority. They fear a loss of prestige. It is exceedingly 
to be regretted that Mr. Thompson does not seem to comprehend the meanin; 


Charitable dispensaries. 


of the outcries of Anglo-Indians against the Ilbert Bill and of their oppo. 


sition to that measure. It is difficult to say when His Honor will be able 
to perceive the fact that, finding him a good man, Anglo-Indians are 
imposing on him. The editor does not think that much good will accrue 
if local committees are not given absolute power over local dispensaries, If 
the present system under which the municipality possesses no power over 
the appointment of medical officer to the dispensary continues even after 
the introduction of Local Self-Government, no beneficial consequences will 
follow. If the Surgeon-General continues to enjoy the power of appointing 
the medical officer, what powers will he not have left him? The local 
committee should be graated the full power of controlling the internal 
arrangements of the dispensary. ‘There can, of course, be no objection to 
official superintendents making inspections and writing reports and resolu- 
tions. The Lieutenant-Governor has expressed his dissatisfaction at the 
prefunctory manner in which native members of dispensary committees have 
done the work of inspection, but there will doubtless be a change for the 
better in this respect, if they are given greater freedom from official control 
and if their prestige is increased. As itis, they are without power and 
dignity, and have to sacrifice their time to do work for which at every turn 
they are reproved by officials. The writer complains that certain dispen- 
saries have been abolished in places where they were doing much useful work. 


58. The same paper contains an article headed “ Four Divisional 
Heroes.” The editor makes extracts from the 
opinions submitted to Government on the Ibert 
Bill by Messrs. Beames, Lowis, Halliday, and Monro. All the Divisional 
Commissioners in Bengal have, it is remarked, expressed themselves against 
the Ilbert Bill. What wonder that this should be the case when the Lieute- 
nant-Governor is opposed to the measure? ‘But although all tne Commis- 
sioners are opposed to the Bill, still all of them have not expressed their 
feeling of opposition to the same extent. As the proposal was to vest a 
Bengali civilian with criminal jurisdiction over Kuropeans, the two Com- 
missioners in Bengal, who are hostile to Bengalis, have been considerabiy 
exercised in their judgment. Mr. Beames, the Commissioner of Burdwan, 
and Mr. Monro, the Commissioner of the Presidency Division, have acheived 
wonders in this respect. The Patna Commissioner rules over Beharis, and 
so has not had much room for shewing his hostility to Bengalis. He has 
therefore placed all natives under the same category. What wonder that 
the son of the first Padishah of Bengal, Sir F. Halliday, should give himselt 
the airs of a British Padishah? ‘his son of a Padishah says brandishins 


his steel pen like a hero. [Here is given a quotation from Mr. Halliday 
report on the Ilbert Bill.) | 
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Mr. Beames who lives in Bengal proper has not had much room for 
displaying his valour, so he has displayed his fine intelligence and states- 
manship and historical knowledge. The editor observes in reference to 


the remarks made by Mr. Beames regarding the feelings with which native 


rivilians are regarded by their countrymen that he has not been able to 
comprehend native feeling in this matter. Natives may not sympathise 
with a particular native civilian, but it is not the preferment of particular 
adividuals that they ask for; what they want is a removal of the present 
inequalities of power based upon invidious race distinctions between natives 
and Buropeans. Mr. Beames has allowed his dislike for Bengalis to get 
the better of his judgment. The independent opinion of Mr. Brojendranath 
De bas turned his head, and his opinion therefore is without any value. 
Mr. Halliday’s valour is more conspicuous than his reasoning. Mr. Beames 
is stronger in argument than in valour. Mr. Monro is strong both in 
valour and reasoning. Referring to Mr. Monro’s remark that Englishmen 
conquered this country by force, the editor remarks :— 


“We do not know whether the ancestors of Mr. Monro conquered 
Bengal merely by force of their arms, or whether some great-great-grand- 
father of his displayed wonderful courage on the battle field of Plassey, 
Mr. Seymour Keay may perhaps answer that question.” Mr. Lowis has 
briefly disposed of the question involved in the Llbert Bull by decrying 
English-speaking natives and vernacular newspapers. 

59. We extract the following from the Anandabazar Patrikd, of the 
24th September :— 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Government Resolution. —- 


‘A copy of the following resolution has been sent to us privately by 
some one fromthe Bengal Secretariat Office. 
The resolution does not bear any signature, 
nor has it any date andnumber. We have also never seen this resolution 
inthe Calcutta Gazette. But he, who has sent it to us, has written to us 
that he got it from among waste papers of last year. From this it seems 
that this resolution was recorded before the introduction of the Jurisdiction 
Bill into the Legislative Council. We cannot understand the reason why it 
was not published in the Calcutta Gazette. We give below a translation 
of the substance of the resolution :— 


“ According to the rules, Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt is entitled to the 
rank of District Magistrate. It was the intention of Government not to 
give him the post of District Magistrate for some time more. Butif he 
be not entrusted with the duties of District Magistrate, there is difficulty in 
placing the European civilians, who are junior to him, in charge of: District 
Magistrates” duties. Efficient officers are indeed promoted above the heads 
of inefficient officers. Government, therefore, once wished in supersession 
of Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt to promote the civilians, who were junior to 
him, but such an arrangement would probably be objected to by the 
Government of India. If Lord Lytton were here such a thing could be 
casily done; but when Lord Ripon has, in disregard of competent Barrister 
Judges of the Hich Court, given the post of Chief Justice to Justice Romesh 
Chunder Mitter, the Government of Bengal does not deem it desirable in 
‘isregard of Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt to promote above bis head the officers 
*ho are junior to him inrank. For these reasons it has been decided to give 
Mr, Dutt the post of District Magistrate. But Government has been 
}aced Insome difficulty in deciding to give him this post. Mr. Romesh 
under Dutt should on no account be appointed to a district, in which 


Mr. R. C. Dutt. 


~Uropeans reside in connection. with any work or anything else. Hence 
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Government inquired of Divisional Commissioners, whether they were 
wiliing to appoint Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt to any district under them 
But none of the Divisional Commissioners has agreed to take Mr. Romesh 
Chunder Dutt under him. 

“The Presidency Commissioner has written that the districts unde, 
his charge are all of them important places; that those Civilians 
who give proof of special efficiency, are appointed to these places. 
that, moreover, in the districts under him either Europeans or Eurasians 
reside ; and that in consequence in none of the districts under him cap 
there be room for Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt. 

‘The Commissioner of Dacca has written that if a native civilian be 
appointed to any district under his charge, the civilians who work in the 
other districts of the Dacca Division will resign their office and return 
home; that they will be insulted if any native be appointed District 
Magistrate of any adjacent district; and that in consequence they will not 
bear the insult for the sake of an insignificant office. 

“The Commissioner of Bhagulpore has his own objections in this 
matter. He has written that a native should on no account be placed in 
charge of District Magistracy ; that in his opinion if natives are appointed 
District Magistrates, and placed in charge of districts, all the European 
Magistrates of this country will be insulted ; and that in consequence he 
cannot approve of such action, or do anything for its furtherance. 

‘¢ Tne Commissioner of the Burdwan Division has written as follows:— 
‘I have two districts under me where Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt can be 
sent. But in Birbhoom there is an old Englishman named Pedru; his 
colour is as black as that of natives, he knows no English, he has neither 
father nor mother living, and it is difficult to ascertain whether he had any. 
T asked him, and he said that if a native civilian came to Birbhoom as 
District Magistrate, he would go away elsewhere; and I think thatif 
Mr. Pedru be pained at heart, no native civilian should be'sent to the 
district of Birbhoom. There is indeed no such obstacle in Bankoora, but 
I have heard that a European intends to come here for purposes of trade. 
It has not yet been settled whether he will trade here; and there is no 
certainty whether he will come here. But should he come, then of course 
Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt could not be kept here; and should the afore- 
said European come here, what should be done with Mr. Romesh 
Chunder Dutt, should be previously settled. In my opinion, instead of 
placing Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt in charge of a District Magistracy, it 
would be better to appoint him to some other department on pay equal to 
that of a District Magistrate.’ ” 

“As the other Divisional Commissioners made similar objections to 
the appointment of Mr Romesh Chunder Dutt as District Magistrate, 
Government decided on appointing him to some other department. But 
whatever be the department to which it is proposed to appoint him, some 
such obstacles are presented everywhere. Instead of giving a detailed 
statement of the objections raised by each department to the appointment 
of Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt, the objections to his appointment to the 
Postal Department are given here; and from these it can be easily infer- 
red what objections may be raised in this matter by other departments. 

“There are many European and Eurasian officers in the Postal 
Department. They are unwilling to serve under natives. Again, maby 
Kuropean and Eurasian young men are maintained by the Postal Depart- 
ment. If instead of a European officer some native be appointed Postmaste! 
General of Calcutta, these poor people will specially suffer. 
| “Qn the grounds stated above, it is resolved by the Government of 
Bengal that Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt be raised to the rank of District 
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Magistrate, but that he will not be placed in charge of any district, and 
that if he be so placed, he will not be placed in charge of District 
Magistracy of any district in which Europeans or EHurasians reside, or are 
‘ikely to reside in future. 


g0. The same paper contains an article on the “ Results of the 
present agitation,” from which the following 
observations are extracted:—We do not 
know whether the year began in an inauspicious or auspicious moment for 
the English race. But there is no doubt that the year is an auspicious 
one for the people of India. When the Jurisdiction Bill was introduced 
‘ato the Legislative Council, the Anglo-Indians thought that they would 
take this opportunity to make up for all their disappointments. Lord Lytton 
and Sir Ashley Eden had turned the heads of the Anglo-Indians. Before 
their time, if the Anglo-Indians did not think the natives to be 
their equals, they did not look upon them as Pariahs not to be 
touched. Lord Lytton held the Imperial Assembly at Delhi, and the Queen 
assumed the title of Empress. The Anglo-Indians also became so full 
of glory that they began to treat natives of India as slaves. When 
Lord Ripon came, he began to govern on different principles. Lord Lytton 
tried to trample natives under foot. Lord Ripon attempted to elevate 
them, and proposed to give them self-government. He also appointed 
Baboo Romesh Chunder Mitter as Chief Justice of the High Court. 
The Anglo-Indians, who were dissatisfied with both these measures, got 
an opportunity to agitate, when the Jurisdiction Bill was introduced. 
The agitation assumed terrible proportions, and extended even to England. 
The Anglo-Indians thought that Lord Ripon would either resign, or be 
recalled by the Ministry at home; and they hoped that by this agitation 
they would establish their supremacy here and in England, and influence 
the decision of Indian questions in Parliament. But the reverse of what 
they expected has taken place. They have been not only discredited both 


Results of the present agitation. 


here and in England, but the Lieutenant-Governor, the High Court Judges, 


the Commissioners, the District Judges, and Magistrates have all been 
found out. On the other hand, the respect of natives for Englishmen in 
England and the English nation has materially increased; and a closer 
relation has been established hetween the people of this country and those of 
England. Thus this agitation has benefited England, the British Govern- 
ment, and the people of India; and whatever harm has been done, has 
been done to the selfish and perverted Anglo-Indians. 


G1.. The same paper approves of the principles laid down in the recent 
Greater publicity of legislative letter of the Government of India on the 
—— subject of giving greater publicity to legisla- 
lve measures. The writer, however, suggests that translations of Bills 
should be sent by Magistrates to each thana, and should thence be distri- 
buted through the agency of chowkidars to each village. very 
punchayet should be asked to purchase a copy of each Bill, and explain its 
contents to the villagers. On the establishment of local boards, such work 
might be well done by the members of those boards. 


62. Referring to the recent Railway resolution of the Government of 
Railway complaints, India, the same paper points out that there 
; are no water-closets even in the second class 
‘atriages of the Eastern Bengal Railway, except in connection with the 


arjeeling Mail and local trains. Water-closets also do not exist in the 


“atriages for native females, and hence very great inconvenience is felt. The 
third and fourth class carriages are very over-crowded. Inthe Central 

nest Railway line these two classes of carriages are open and unsuit- 
ANle for respectable native ladies. 
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63. The following remarks are extracted from the same paper -— 
Relations between official and other Before the administration of Sir J. P, Gran, 
Europeans. European officials were on very friendly term; 
with other Europeans in this country. They used often to feast together 
merrily ; but on account of change of policy, gradually some difference was 
brought about between European officials and other Europeans, Ip many 
places European officials completely ceased to keep up friendly relations 
with other Europeans. But the J urisdiction Bill has re-established these 
friendly relations. At Darjeeling the Lieutenant-Governor is very friendly 
to the tea-planters, and much merriment is going on. 

64. Referring tothe speech which Mr. Warrel made at the recent 

meeting of tea-planters held at Darjeeling, to 
protest against the Jurisdiction Bill, and in 
which he asked his countrymen not to allow the Bill to be carried intg 
effect, even if it be passed by Government, the same paper says that the 
speech has probably very much pleased the Lieutenant-Governor and the 
civilians. Otherwise, why should they have begun to make themselves g, 
merry at Darjeeling ? 

65. Referring to Mr. Hudson’s threat, that the indigo-planters of 
Bhagulpore would punish the native Magis. 
trate who first punishes a European offender, 
the same paper writes as follows:—The indigo-planters of Bhagulpore 
should bear in mind that they are a very small number of people living in 
the Bhagulpore district; and that if they punish any native officer of the 
Queen, the loyal and patriotic feelings of the people of Bhagulpore will be 
wounded; and when such feelings were wounded, what dire consequences 
might follow, the indigo-planters once knew in 1857. If such feelings are 
wounded, a thousand Hudsons will not be able to save the indigo-planters. 

66. The same paper condemns the conduct of the Joint-Magistrate 
of Dacca, who sentenced to whipping some 
school boys, because they had a quarrel with 


Mr. Warrel’s speech. 


Mr. Hudson’s threat. 


Whipping of school boys. 


a man with hat and coat. 


67. The same paper says that in consequence of a complaint made in 
the Ries and Raiyat, Khetra Babu, Executive 
Engineer of Presidency Division, has been 
ordered by the authorities to dismiss some relatives he had employed under 
him. In the Postal Department relatives are employed by authorities, and 
though there have been many complaints, nothing has been done. 
The Burdwan Sanjivani, of the 25th September, regrets that an 
experienced Commissioner of a division like 
Mr. Beames, who has had so many oppor- 
tunities of studying the native character, should write so harshly 
against Bengalis. The Commissioners are the channels by which the 
Government makes itself acquainted with the wants and aspirations of 
the people. It is therefore a matter of great regret that young Bengal 
should incur the displeasure of a Commissioner of Mr. Beames’ position. 
This misapprehension ought to be removed from his mind. He has said 
in one place that English education is the cause of the prosperity of the 
country. Nobody ever doubts this. The people are always grateful to the 
English for this boon, and they always pray that the British Government 
may take a firm root in the land. But there is one thing to complain of. 


Employment of relatives, 


Mr. Beames on the Ilbert Bill. 


With the elevation of the mind they have got certain aspirations. e 


Government should try to fulfil these aspirations. After stating that 
the spread of education is the cause of prosperity, Mr Beames in the same 
breath has said that it is the cause of much mischief also. He says the 


-majorty of educated natives, disappointed in finding situations under Govern- 
ment, become discontented, and there is want of loyalty, at least im the 
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exterior,—the “* ab least in the exterior” is mysterious. When there is loyalty 
within there is no harm if there is no display. Moreover, is it a fault of the 
eople that they are discontented? They are well educated ; they are able to 
Jo public business, but they do not get work : foreigners fatten themselves 
‘;their country and deprive them of their loaves and fishes. How can 
they remain contented P The Commissioner has advised Government 
not to consult the educated young men, but to consult only those that are 
not educated, and therefore have no advice to give. The writer is struck dumb 
at this strange advice, and thinks his reader also will fare no better. 

68. The Prajdbandhu, of the 25th September, compares the supplement 
to the India Gazette of the 8th September to 
an epic poem. But the feelings displayed 
are not love, sympathy, heroism, &c., as in old poems, but hatred, anger, 
antipathy, &c.; many of the actors in the poem have such a character that 
they can not be well trusted in human society; some will well grace the 
Zoo, and others will finda genial home in the lunatic asylum. The parti- 


The Ibert Bill. 


cular poem with which it compares most favourably is the “ Paradise Lost.” 


The chief character of the former is Satan and his fallen angels; of the latter 
Mr. Thompson and the Anglo-Indians. Satan was defeated in his war with 
God, in Milton’s epic ; but in this, the war between the Anglo-Indian and the 
divine Ripon has only commenced. The issue is yet uncertain. God alone can 
say who will come off victorious. In case Lord Ripon is defeated India 
will be ruined—the foundation of the British Empire in India will be shaken. 
69. The Sahachar, of the 26th September, thanks Lord Ripon for giving 
| the dumb millions of India an opportunity 
The Resolution for giving greater of expressing their opinions on legislative 
publicity to legislative measures. , 
measures. The country will be greatly 
benefited if this Resolution is really carried into effect. The object with 
which this resolution has been framed is worthy of all praise. By giving an 
opportunity to the high and to the low to express their opinions, Lord Ripon 
is in fact giving them a valuable right. 
70. The same paper observes that Anglo-Indians have raised a 
new cry—‘ wait till the matter is brought 
dhe Tb gagmpt of the opponents of before Parliament.” But Parliament has already 
expressed its opinionon it. Lord Hartington, 
Mr. Gladstone and Sir George Campbell have already refuted the arguments 
of Sir Stafford Northcote against the Ilbert Bill on the occasion of the debate 
on the Indian Budget. ‘They have pronounced the High Court Judges to 
be actuated by party spirit. The real apposition comes from a few barristers, 
civilians, and planters. The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal is connected 
by marriage with the indigo-planters. The Hindu Patriot has publicly said, 


| When discussing the Cooly Emigration Bill, that many high officials have 


connection with the tea industry. Mr. Thompson then only abused the 
Patriot, but no one ventured openly to contradict it. Had the Government 
of India but enquired how many civilians of Bengal have interest in indigo 
and tea plantations, it could easily have known the cause of so strenuous an 
Opposition. However, the Home Government has understood the cause of 
the official opposition in Assam and Bengal. 

71. The Samvdd Prabhdkar, of the 15th September, observes, in 
reference to the recent orders of Government, 
on the subject of giving increased publicity 
ES to legislative measures, that printed copies of 
bills in English, and not the vernacular translations thereof, should be 
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lunished to native editors. Owing to delay that occurs in publishing 


‘tslations, and often owing to the lack of simplicity that characterizes 
“mM, native editors do not benefit by them as much as might be expected. 
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SaAMVAD PRABHAKAB, 
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SamvabD PRABHAKAR. 
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Sept. J0th, 1883. 


purchase of these publications should be made obligatory 
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As to the sale and distribution of translations, it should be observed that the 


: treet on ali second an 
third class municipalities, as also on all road cess committees 


members of which are not acquainted with English. District schools shou! 
be supplied with these translations free of charge or at half price, Th 
same arrangement should be made with village libraries. : 


.72. The same paper, of the 17th September, observes, in reference ty 
the remarks made on the subject of vernacular 
translations of legislative enactments in the 


Government letter adverted to above. that 
while literal translations should be the rule, it should be open 


: to th 
translator to render somewhat freely those portions of a Bill or Act which 
could not be translated literally without sacrificing simplicity. 


73. The same paper, of the 19th September, observes that it was never 


Mr. Thompson and the Ibert Bill. expected that Mr. Tho mpson would Express 


himself as he has done on the Ibert Bill 
That he would oppose the measure was well known, but the questions he has 


imported into the discussion were never thought of before. As it is, his 
minute would have found a more fitting place in the opposition journals 
than the one it occupies among the official papers. Mr. Thompson has 
expressed a very unfavourable opinion regarding statutory civilians, 
apparently forgetful of the fact that he was one of the authors of the scheme 
which called them into existence. Have any irrefragable proofs been found 
of the unfitness of these officials? As regards competitionwallahs, Mr. 
Thompson remarks that their member is so small at present that no necessity 
has yet arisen for a measure like the Ilbert Bill. But considering the agita- 
tion and outbreak of race-antagonism that have occurred owing to the 
proposal to vest this small number of native civilians with criminal jurisdic- 
tion over Huropeans, the attitude that would be taken up by Europeans J 
if the proposal were to confer the privilege upon an increased number of 
those officers may be easily imagined. Again, is it just to keep out even this 
small number from their rights? Mr. Thompson’s strictures regarding the 
lack of moral courage on the part of natives are based on surmise and not 
on fact. In his minute, Mr. Thompson has misrepresented the Bengali 
character, and Bengalis did not expect such a picture at the hands of their 
ruler. | 
74. The same paper, of the 21st September, approves of the compro- 
ens mise which, according to the Zimes, Govern- 


ment has. decided upon adopting in the 
matter of the Ilbert Bill, inasmuch as, by this means, the principle of the 
Bill will be preserved in tact. 


75. The Urdu Gude, of the 22nd September, remarks, in reference to 


_ the substitution, under the orders of Govern- 
Ba anon of Aaitht for Urdu im ment, of the Kaithi for the Urdu character in 


public offices in Behar, that this measure was 
quite uncalled for. The Mahomedans of Behar did not want it. Tt 1s 


clear the change was made at the instanve of Bengali Baboos, notably Babuo 
Bhudeb Mookerjee, the late Inspector of schools in Behar. Itis to be 
regretted that Mr. Thompson, who possesses such large experience of this 
country should be perfectly indifferent to the dissatisfaction of the Mabo- 
medans of Behar in this matter. That they have not resorted to any violent 
proceedings to mark their dissatisfaction, has been owing to their unwilling: 
ness to disregard the wishes of Government, or to shew a spirit of insubordl- 
nation. The Editor assures His Honor that the dislike felt by ‘ 
Mahomedans of Behar towards Kaithi is even stronger than the repuguan® 
of Anglo-Indians to the Ilbert Bill. They have by this change lost 4 


Giving increased publicity to legis- 
lative measures. 
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rrivilege which they had enjoyed for the preceding eight centuries, and 
have now been compelled to learn the language of the streets. 
76. The Uchit Kaktd, of the 22nd 
ember, cordially approves of the recent 
orders of Government on the subject of giving 
increased publicity to legislative measures. 

77. The Utkal Dipikd, of the 15th September, writes the follow- 
ke Our Jajipore correspondent writes to say that the miserable condition 
of the municipal roads in that town is 


putting people to great inconvenience. In 
certain places the roads are so muddy and broken that the inconvenience 


felt in using them in dark nights is almost past description. The drains on 
both sides of the roads are not yet cleared, consequently water is seen to 
collect in many places. The Municipal Commissioners ought to pay particu- 
lar attention to this matter. It is their principal duty to clean the roads 
and to keep them in proper condition. It they neglect this duty how will 
the people be benefited ? ; 


78. The Sambad Bahika, of the 13th September, writes the follow- 


ing :— 
~ The post-mortem examinations of dead bodies, in all cases of murder 


a and drowning, which have occurred within the 
etme ons of Sead jurisdiction of the Bhuddruck sub-division have 
been hitherto made in the Bhuddruck dispen- 
sary. This arrangement it is said will now be discontinued. The bodies 
are now being carried to the Balasore hospital for that purpose. The 
reasons that have led to this change must be well known to the authorities ; 
but every one knows how disgusting, painful, and expensive it is to convey 
the dead bodies from such distant places as Bhuddruck, Chandbally, Akhua- 
padda, Aghorpara, Kontika, &. Again, how troublesome must it be for 
the bearers to carry dead bodies in a decomposed state from places lying 
at a distance of three Or four day’s journey. We therefore pray the authori- 
ties to shew good reasons for the change or to revert to the old arrange- 
ment. 


19. The Utkal Dipikd, of the 15th September, gives a summary 

i tao wi of opinions advanced in favour of and against 

| , the Ilbert Bill by persons of eminence, and 
sides with those that favour the Bill. 

ou. f- monthly magazine named Sabaka, treating of science, art, 

Minn thiesitciin literature, and religion, in the Uriya language, 


has appeared in the course of the present 
month. 


Giving increased publicity to legisla. 9 ept 
tive measures. 


Roads in Jajipore. 


RAJKRISHNA MUKHOPADHYAYA, mua. & B.L., 


Bengali Translator. 
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